CHAPTER VII.

POETS OF THE QAJAR PERIOD.

The Qdjar rule was strong though severe, and, in spite
of its harshness, was, perhaps, welcome on the whole to a

.             country which had suffered seventy years of

poetry under anarchy and civil war. The brief and bloody
theQ*j*rs. rdgn of the eunuch ^qd Muhammad Khdn1,

who once more carried the Persian standards into Georgia
and captured Tiflis, was followed by the milder adminis-
tration of his nephew Path-'AH Shah (A.D. 1797-1834), to
whose influence Rida-qulf Khan, in the Introduction to his
Majmctu'l-Fusahd) ascribes the revival of poetry and the
restoration of a better literary taste. He himself wrote
verses under the pen-name of Khaqan, and gathered round
him a host of poets to whose lives and work several mono-
graphs are devoted, such as the Zinatitl-Madd'ik, the
Anjuman-i-Khdqdn, the Gulskan-i-Mahmtid and Safi-
natu'l-Mahmtid, the Nigdristdn-i-Ddrd, and the Tadhkira-
i-Muhammad-Shdhi, all of which are described by Rieu in
his Supplementary Catalogue of the Persian MSS* in the
British Museum (pp. 84-91), and most of which were
utilized by the above-mentioned Rida-qulf Khan. One of
them, the Gulshan-i-Mahmtid) contains notices of forty-eight
of Fath-fAH Shdh's sons who wrote poetry, and at a later
date the Royal Family supplied Persia with another verse-
making autocrat in Nasiru'd-Dfn Shah (A.D, 1848-1896),
but these kingly outpourings need detain only those who
accept the dictum Kaldmu'l-Multik Multikiil-Kaldm (" the
Words of Kings are the Kings of Words ").

1 Though practically supreme for eighteen years (A.D. 1779-1797),
he was not crowned until 1796 and was assassinated in the following
year.